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next door is probably a genuine lineal descendant of Charlemagne; As 

Pope says : 

" What can ennoble fools or slaves or cowards I 
Not all the blood of all the Howards." 

Or as Sancbo Panza hath it : 

" Every man Is the son of his own works." 
Every man leaving descendants who survive beyond the third or fourth 
generation will, in all probability, in a few centuries be one of the ancestors 
of every man of his nationality then living on the globe. But if there is any 
element of uncertainty as to a man's descendants there is none as to his an- 
cestors. The " past at least is secure." Every man has necessarily had mil- 
lions of ancestors, and equally of necessity has " royal blood in his veins." 

Walter Clark. 



WOMEN AND AMATEUR ACTING. 

It is odd, but no one, I believe, as yet has taken up the question 
which occurs to me as a very pertinent and not altogether unimpor- 
tant one; and this is in how far and in what way amateur acting reacts 
upon and modifies the amateur actress ; how much or how little, and 
whether for good or for evil, this pursuit influences the pursuer ; wherein 
the accomplishment serves to form the woman, and what are the acci- 
dental and Incidental differences it imposes upon her character. 

One of the most powerful tendencies of modern life is undoubtedly, the 
profound, absorbing, mastering impulse— which rules the men and not in- 
frequently overrules the women of our nineteenth century— the impulse to 
give forth, to give out, to express, to obtain that which fifty years ago 
would have carried an ineradicable odium in its train, but which to day is 
as a laurel crown on her whose brows support it : I mean notoriety. The 
goal to be gained is, being talked about. The means to be employed, in the 
very nature of things, must be flagrant, blatant, intensely en evidence. 

And what can present itself more apposite, other arts and accomplish- 
ments being, perhaps, out of reach or uncongenial, than amateur acting ? 
The power of theatrical application is common enough. The power of dra- 
matic insight is extremely rare. To be theatrical is both easy and usual. 
To be dramatic is both uncommon and also impossible unless one Is 
guided by the rein of that divinity which hedges Genius to far more pur- 
pose than it ofttimes hedges kings. 

I know of no amateur actress whatever who is in the least inspired by 
dramatic insight. I know of none who does not possess a fair share of 
theatrical perspicacity. Nor yet of one who exhibits, even when super- 
excited, the force sufficient to tear a passion to tatters — setting aside the 
rarer ability to epitomize that passion by a glance, a single word, or an in- 
tonation. Do what they will they fail ignominiously, utterly, completely, 
at doing that which they expressly set out to do ; they cannot act, they can- 
not represent,'they cannot live and breathe and be before our eyes the pas- 
sionate or polished lives of the "people of the play." And acting— unfortu- 
nately for the amateur actresses— is {pro tern.) being, and it is not talking to 
an audience about what is. 

To what degree the modern fad of amateur acting may be said to influ- 
ence the characters of the women who have taken it up, it may not be diffi- 
cult, but it may be distinctly distasteful (to them) to state. Amateur acting 
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carried to the point at which it at present rests, is, in my opinion, a very 
demoralizing amusement, fashion, pursuit, whatever one wills to call it. 
In the first place, it unquestionably alienates, if it does not divorce, a 
woman from what we are very justly condemned to call the realities of life. 
It robs her of the savoring salt, aDd bestows upon her instead the un- 
sanative sugar. It confers upon her a rather tropically flavored fic- 
tional existence, and takes from her the real throe, and throb, and 
pulse, and pleasure of a true and unsentimentalized state of being. 
It takes from her the bloom of her best prerogatives, and renders her 
back nothing in their place save the exitial excitements of an applause that 
is too often totally insincere as well as totally unmerited — an atmosphere 
that is false, and a code of manners that is ill-built on some kind of insecure 
foundation called by some one the " freemasonry of art 1" and it leaves her 
glorying in a nondescript phase of self-adornment, which, for lack of the 
courage to christen it demi-mondaine, we impertinently designate as "ac- 
tress-like." 

This woman, it is unnecessary for me to say, is not what she appears to 
be. She is very probably a thoroughly respectable woman, with a heart, 
and a soul, and a brain as well as another ; and that heart and soul and 
brain of hers, commensurately with her era, have whispered, and sung, and 
screamed and shrieked the same weary, rending cry that all the other wo- 
men's hearts and brains and souls seem in these days to have shrieked and 
sobbed unto them, crying out : 

" I will be heard 1 I will be seen 1 I will be pointed at, talked about, 
written of, commented on, criticised, cavilled at even, if needs be, but I 
must be something, do something, other than lead the life of a womanly, 
sweet and serious woman. That will kill me 1 I need action — scope. I must 
express, not repress 1 I must declare, and not refrain I I must give out, 
and not hold in 1" In so far as the mere fact of amateur acting, pur et simple, 
is concerned, it is a charming amusement, an inspiriting diversion ; it affords 
an outlet often enough for many a tense and tugging strain that otherwise 
might easily prove too much, perchance, for the character called upon to sus- 
tain it ; but amateur acting, in common with a vast number of other things 
in our age of the world, is carried to what I may be fully justified in denom- 
inating as a forlorn extreme. It has long since ceased to be an amusement. 
And, paradoxical as it may sound at a first hearing, it has become a liteial 
profession, very much as beauty became a profession some few years ago, 
and with very like and very deteriorating results, as a backward glance can 
assure the most biassed inquirer. 

From starting out as an entertainment merely, amateur acting presently 
grew to be progressive, and from being progressive, it has now, in my opin- 
ion, reached the point where it begins to be degenerative. It has gained its 
ultimatum, and touches upon its decay. It gives us to-day no better act- 
ing, no more artistic impersonations, no further evidences of genius, or 
even of talent among its women than it did when the craze first broke 
upon our unsuspecting vision. But it can show us a clique of young women 
scattered all over the country whose style is bizarre, whose manners are 
meretricious and unwomanly, whose atmosphere just hesitates— one says 
looking at these dispassionately— at the threshold of that which is pre- 
sumed to be a monopoly in another quarter, and whose lives, hopes, aims 
are certainly unwholesome. And tending whither? 

Fannie Aymar Mathews. 



